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From ‘Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Friends” | advan which the white people had over 
GEORGE DILLWYN. their brethren in knowledge. He then 
(Concluded from page 549.) added an expression of surprise, that not- 


George Dillwyn was much interested in the| withstanding the white men knew that the 
welfare of the Indian natives of this country,| Great Spirit made all, and provided for all 
and at times felt his mind drawn toward them | his children, they should treat the red men so 
in that love which persuaded him there was| unfairly. He spoke of the first settlement of 
that in them to which the Gospel might be| the whites, their growth, and how they had 
preached. He had divers rear — driven the Indians from their possessions with- 
conversations with a deputation of Cherokees|out compensation. As he had travelled 
who visited the city of Philadelphia in First|through the country, he had seen the fine 
month, 1792. These Indians were seven in| houses which the white men had erected on 
number, six males and one female. The chief! the lands they had taken from the red men ; 
man among them was Nehetooyah, or the/ and yet they were not satisfied, but coveted 
“ Bloody Fellow,” and he appears to have/ the little the red men still held. He ended 
done all the public speaking on their behalf. | with expressing his belief that this could not 
This being the first opportunity Friends had|be consistent with the mind of the Great 
ever obtained of showing kindness to the/ Spirit. 
members of this distant tribe, they were anx-} On Second month 2d, the Indians being 
ious to treat them with suitable hospitality | again at the house of Isaac Zane, they were 
and attention. On the 29th of the First| met by George Dillwyn, Mary Ridgway, and 
month, the male part of the delegation, with | Jane Watson On this occasion, these Friends 
an interpreter, were, by invitation, at the|addressed them by way of religious counsel. 
house of Isaac Zane, and appeared much grati- | They spoke on the nature of the Divine Being, 
fied with examining a terrestrial globe which | the inward workings of his Grace and Good 
was shown them, particularly when the place| Spirit in the hearts of all to restrain them 
of their own homes was pointed out on it, and | from doing evil, the dependence of all on him 
the route they had travelled to Philadelphia. | for life, health, and every blessing; and pressed 
After listening to what was told them relative|the conclusion, that as all were children of 
to the shape of the earth and other matters | one common Father, they were bound to love 
of a kindred nature, Nehetooyah, in a very|one another, and to live in peace. One of 
pathetic tone of voice, gave utterance to a| them, addressing the Indians, said: “As any 
short speech. He first adverted to the great! one of you would be grieved to observe quar 
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reling and fighting among your children, so 
our heavenly Father is displeased with what- 
ever interrupts the harmony that should al- 
ways subsist among his children in the great 
family of mankind.” During the course of 
the religious coaversation, the Indians were 
told of a red brother named “ The Guerre,” 
who had once been a great warrior, but hav- 
ing been convinced of the evil of contention 
and war, had become a mau of peace. He 
was one who attended the treaty at Lancaster 
in 1762, and the change in his sentiments 
being known, he was inquired of as to the 
cause. Laying a hand on his breast, and 
looking upward with a reverent expression, 
he said, “ The Great Being has made it known 
to my heart, that he did not make men for 
the purpose of killing one another.” 

hen George Dillwyn and his two female 
friends had fully expressed what was on their 
minds, the Indians requested time to deliber 
ate on a suitable answer to such important 
advice as they had heard, and proposed that 
the Friends should meet them at the same 
house on the evening of the following day. 
On that occasion, Second month 3d, Nehetoo- 
yah spoke to the following import : “What 
we have heard from you has opened our eyes 
and our hearts. We feel very grateful for the 
concern and love which our brothers and sis- 
ters have shown for the red people, and the 
pains they have taken to bring them more to 
a knowledge of the Great Spirit above, and 
to make them acquainted with his will. In 
all the places we have visited, we never heard 
anythiog that opened eur hearts so much, 
We did not believe that any woman could say 
such wise things as our sisters have said to us. 
But when we coneider that from: women came 
all. meu, we cannot wonder that they should 
be as wise as we.” He then promised they 
would carry what they had heard iu their 
hearts, and tell it to the red people in their 
own country. He said their fathers had told 
them the white men were wiser than the red 
men, because they had been able to read the 
Book which the Great Spirit had given them, 
and then added, “ But we think he takes care 
of red men, who are his children too. We 
were told by our fathers to look up to the 
Great Spirit above when we were in distress, 
and he would help us.” 

The next day, Second month ¢th, they vis- 
ited William Waring’s school, and had the 
various changes of the moon and the cause of 
eclipses explained tuthem. They were deep- 
ly interested, and as they seemed to set a very 
high estimate en such knowledge, the Friends 
took occasivn to inform them that they con- 
sidered ali such things of less importance than 
goodness of heart. 

On the evening of the 8th, George Dillwyn 


and others being present, the Indians were 
asked if they had ever heard of William 
Pen, or brother Onas, as the northern’ In- 
diatis called him. They replied they ad mot, 
but they thought it likely their fathets might 
have done so. The principle of the Society 
of Friends in respect to war was more fully 
unfolded to them; and they were informed 
that its consistent inembers would not under- 
take to defend themselves; and that this was 
so far from generally provoking abuse, that 
they had been often permitted, during the 
late war, to pass through both armies without 
molestation. One of Nehetooyah’s speeches 
during this evening was this : “ The life of all 
men is given by the Great Spirit, and life to 
every one is allowed but for ashorttime. There 
are many ways by which it may be taken 
from us when the Great Spirit pleases, with- 
out our killing one another. This killing, I be- 
lieve, would all cease if people vould all love 
each other, und live according to the mind of 
the Great Spirit.” 

During George Dillwyn’s last sojourn in 
England, he became closely attached, as a 
father in the Truth, to Susanna Horne, a 
young woman then just coming forth in the 
ministry. In the year 1812, she came to this 
country on a religious visit, and George had 
near unity with her in her ministerial labors 
among us. A few weeks after Susanna had 
sailed from this land, George Dillwyn rose, at 
the close of a meeting for worship in Burling- 
ton, and, in much brokenness and humility, 
said, “As many Friends are interested in Su- 
ganna Horne, I may tell them she has arrived 
safely in England.” This annunciation was 
startling to all; and the weak in faith were 
no doubt full of fears, lest the slowly revolv- 
ing weeks should not bring its confirmation. 
But time proved that George had been ena- 
bled to follow her in spirit even to her port, 
and was made sensible, although at three 
thousand miles’ distance, of her landing. 

Many somewhat similar circumstances are 
narrated. One is told of Martha Routh, who 
being from home attending her Quarterly 
Meeting, became very much agitated under a 
revelation to her mind that a nephew, whom 
she was bringing up asa son, was drowned. 
The accident took place at Manchester, some 
miles from Warrington, where the Quarterly 
Meeting was held. Martha gives the details 
in a letter, from which we take the following : 
“A Friend coming into our women’s meeting 
with some papers for us to sign, said he thought 
it might not be improper just to mention that 
our friend, Robert Valentine, who had intend- 
ed to proceed forward, was, on further con- 
sideration, most easy to return to Manchester. 
No sooner had he spoken, than a very un- 
usual sadness, like a dart, strack through my 
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whole frame, so that it was with difficulty 


I sat till the meeting was done, and then 
could not refrain from telling my aunt some- 
thing had fallen out at Manchester since we 
left it yesterday, which is the cause of Rob- 
ert’s going back. She tried to put.it from 
me, believing it was only a turn in his own 
mind, that he did not feel quite clear of us. 
But the intelligence in my own mind waxed 
louder and louder, so that before we were well 
out of the meeting-place, the voice said plain- 
ly,‘ Thy nephew is dead!’ I then told m 
aunt again, who, seeing me very sorrowful, 
said, ‘My dear, do not afflict thyself so, but 
have faith and patience till inquiry can be 
made.’ I said,‘ My dear aunt, I do not af- 
flict myself, but am distressed, and not with- 
out cause.’ I then looked inward to see if 
he was removed by any kind of accident in 
the warehouse ; but the answer was, ‘ No; he 
is sunk in deep water.’ I then turned into a 
Friend’s house, and sat in as much stillness as 
I could, but in great agony of spirit, which 
the Friend perceiving, inquired if anything 
was amiss. I[ told her my nephew was dead, 
and the way it had been permitted. She 
seemed much astonished, for she knew him 
well; but was willing to hope it was not so, 
and tried to comfort me; but I could receive 
none till another intimation was sounded in 
the ear of my soul: ‘ Be not overmuch trou- 
bled ; he is taken from the evil to come, and 
is entered into rest and peace.’ Nature then 
got some relief by tears, which were soon re- 
newed by my dear husband’s coming in, who 
was then told of the event, and was deeply 
afflicted therewith. 

“We got home that evening in a carriage, 
and found the remains of our adopted son laid 
out, a fair corpse, except a little settling of 
blood in his face, being found, face downward, 
in what is called the whirlpool, near the 
usual place of bathing. Our before-men- 
tioned Friend, and many others that were 
standing around him, I trust felt such a time 
of solemnity as will not easily be forgotten, 
when Robert was drawn forth in testimony, 
in which he had to express, from Divine au- 
thority, ‘Sorrow not, my Friends, for I feel an 
evidence that it is well with the young man !’” 

Joseph Priestley, the Unitarian preacher, 
and experimental chemist, who belonged to a 
school of philosophers who believe nothing 
they do not comprehend, hearing of this inci- 
dent, applied to William Rathbone, of Liver- 
pool, to inquire of Martha Routh herself, 
whether it were true. William, intending to 


ask the question, came to a meeting where 
Martha was, who rose with the text, “ If they 
believe not Moses and the prophets, neither 
would they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.” In commenting upon these 
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words, she was so sharp on the incredulous, 
unbelieving spirit of the world, that William 
was ashamed to speak to her on the subject. 
Our late honest, plain-spoken Friend, Geo, 
Withy, related the following anecdote while 
in thiscountry. On a certain time, as he was 
travelling alone in Wales, where he was pay- 
ing a religious visit, he felt a sudden impres- 
sion that it would be right in him to turn 
round and go directly home, It was about 
mid-day, or shortly after, for he had attended 
a meeting in the morning, and was on his way 
to another, to be held in the afternoon. On 
receiving this apparent direction to forsake 
the work to which he had previously felt 
bound, he paused, and endeavored to weigh 
the matter in his own mind, looking for the 
postion of Truth. The result of his secret 
reathing for right guidance was a strong im- 
pression of duty, to “Go home, and that 
quickly.” He obeyed, and by travelling all 
night, reached his residence in the morning, 
He found that at the time the call to return 
home was felt by him, a niece of his was 
drowned—and as his wife had a family of chil- 
dren to care for, his presence and assistance 
on the occasion seemed indispensable. 
Of a similar character is the following in- 
eident, which is given as narrated in a letter 
bearing date some years since. 
“A married man* in the younger walks of 
life, who had long been under the preparing 
hand of the Lord, for service in his church, - 
believed it right to give up to accompany a 
minister in an extensive religious engagement. 
Thie was no small trial to him, He had a 
comfortable home, a lovely wife, several sons, 
and one daughter. He however bowed his 
neck to the cross—gave up to the requiring 
of duty, and with the consent and approba- 
tion of his Mouthly Meeting set forward on 
the journey. During the visit his mouth was 
opened in the ministry to the comfort of his 
friends. As he and his companion were, one 
day,about entering a meeting- house, a letter was 
handed to him, which he saw was from home. 
Instantly a sense of sorrow seized him, and 
he felt that afflicting tidings were contained 
in that letter. Afterasevere inward struggle, 
he believed it would be right in him to go 
into the meeting-house without breaking the 
seal. He did so, and notwithstanding the 
feeling of sorrow, he was enabled to get under 
religious exercise, and was strengthened to 
labor vocally with the people. His duty 
toward them over, his mind was turned in 
much leve and solicitude toward his family 


‘at home. His wife was first brought into 


view, and in the opening of Truth, he saw 
her at home, and well. e by one his chil- 





* Our late friend Samuel Bettle. 
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dren seemed to come before his spiritual 
vision with the assurance that they were all in 
health, until he came to the last, his only 
daughter. His spiritual eye could not dis- 
cern her in the family circle, and as he sadly 
mused, this language was spoken to his in- 
ward ear: ‘She isdead.’ The evidence which 
accompanied the words was so strong, that he 
could not doubt the truth of the opening, and 
the anguish of his mind was great. The meet- 
ing closed ; and yet he dared not open the let- 
ter, for he felt what was in it, and was afraid 
to trust himself to read itin company. When 
he entered the carriage with his companion, 
and a valuable female mivister, they queried 
what ailed him? He told them from his feel 
ings he was sure his daughter was dec: ased. 
His companions were not willing to believe 
the opening on his mind, and endeavored to 
encourage him to think it was nottrue. No- 
thing bowever shook his faith, and when they 
cihod the place where they were to dine, he 
retired to a private room and opened his let- 
ter. It was but a confirmation of that which 
he by faith already knew. With tears he 
the account of the dear’ child’s sickness 
and death, and then summoning up fortitude, 
he pxssed into the parlor, threw the letter 
into the female minister’s lap, and once more 


George Dillwyn had been unusually exempt 
from bodily pain, even in advanced age, but 
on the 3d of the Second month, 1820, when 
on his way to meeting, the ground being cov- 
ered with sleet, he fell and fractured the hip 
bone. The attendant pain being very dis- 
tressing, and every exertion failing te afford 
relief, a state of deep suffering ensued ; his ex- 
ercised mind was tempted, tried, and afflicted, 
as he expressed, beyond what he had ever 
before known, yet his concern was that he 
might be enabled to wait in deep abasement 
until light should arise upon his dwelling. 
Thus he passed nearly five months of great 
bodily suffering, and seasons of close mental 
conflict, through all which the Christian char- 
acter shone with brightness. “TI find there is 
a comfort over which disease has no power,” 
was his remark on one occasion. Again, 
“ Now I am prepared to adopt the language 
—Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our Jand.” 

Patiently waiting the coming of his dear 
Master’s summons, he was released from his 
suffering tabernacle on the 23d of the Sixth 
month following, in the eighty-third year of 
his age. 


THE stoff was the symbol of leading, of 
guidance, and of support; but the rod was 
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the old token of power and of control. The 
true child of God. has peace always, by all 
means. Others may like His help in their 
difficulties, may sometimes wish for His 
guidance; but comfort from His absolute 
power, and joy and rest from His boundless 
control, none others know.— Adelaide Newton. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RISING IN TIME OF PRAYER. 

The interest with which I read articles upon 
our “fourm” of rising at times of public 
prayer, is always coupled with something of 
anxiety. 

That it is a form, is of course true ; but is it 
possible for us to do away with all outward 
forms? Our going to meeting may even be 
elassed under this head, as well as many of 
our “time honored ” customs, 

There is to me an impressiveness in the 
act of a congregation rising, when a minister 
or a Friend is brought so near to the Foun- 
tain az to feel he must kneel and pour 
out his soul in. words; and I have ever feared 
that if Friends should dispense with the cus- 
tom or practice, there might be an apparent 
indifference and apathy at such times, which 
would chill the emotions of many, and give 
to the young but a feeble impression of our 
belief in the efficacy of prayer. 

The momentary stir, occasioned by rising, 
is immediately followed by such deep and 
reverential silence, that I have cherished the 
thought that attention and stillness were 
secured by the act, and the spirits of all 
more likely to be dipped into a prayerful 
state; and I have also believed there must be 
a sympathetic chord thus touched, which 
could not fail to deepen the inspiration of 
the supplicant. 

It is as it were acknowledging and recog- 
nizing the Presence and the Power of the 
Almighty ; and in the silence which ensues, 
we seem even more forcibly to obey the com- 
mand, “ Be still, and know that I am God.” 

That some persons—perhaps the more 
spiritually minded—are disturbed by the gen- 
eral rising, is doubtless one argument against 
the form ; but I sometimes fear that, as a 
Society, Friends too much lose sight of the 
fact that all their members have not attained 
the high spiritual standing where they feel 
all form can be renounced, and “ true wor- 
ship be performed in the silence of all flesh.” 

t is not that I believe any of our members 
would regard one position of the body as be- 
ing more worshipful than another; but I do 
believe the young, even children, are more 
impressed with solemnity upon the occasion 
of Pee ‘prayer, by the assemblage rising, 
and that a devotional spirit is often begotten 
through the form. 8. H. B. 

New York, 10th mo, 22d, 1871, ’ 
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For Friende’ Intelligencer. 
THE LIFE THAT Now Is. 

Existence brings with it high responsibili- 
ties, and a round of daily duties, which, filled 
up in their minutia, enrich it with pleasurable 
enjoy ments, giving solace in sorrow, and open- 
ing springs of joy. He that gave us being, 
and designed our highest good, provided 
means to accomplish it, and it is for us to em- 
brace these means, and by honesty of purpose, 
pure intention, and high endeavor, act well 
our part in the great arena. The family is 
the most sacred institution—the home a 
sanctuary of repose,—a holy shrine for the 
affections, where all the finer feelings should 
be cultivated and the most noble impulses 
cherished ; where those pure excellencies that 
form stability of character flourish, and be- 
come so strong as to enable us firmly to stem 
the current of change and fluctuation, which 
is ever attendant on human affairs. The 
virtues that preserve nations must be nour- 
ished within the sacred precincts of home. 
There the good seed, sown through the vigil- 
ance of united parental watchfulness and 
care, might spring up and grow like trees 
planted by the river, where the roots deepen, 
and the branches expand, until they yield a 
shadow under which to recline. Cautions 
properly administered come like distilling 
dews, giving strength to resist wrong things, 
while just restraint establishes right habits. 
A reverence for God may be instilled by 
gently reminding that He is the Creator of 
all the beautiful things in the material world, 
and that His laws are sacred. One of these 
is parental authority, which is ever to be re- 
spected and yielded to by sweet and ready 
compliance, thus building up filial affection 
80 firmly that it becomes a tower of strength, 
and a wall of preservation, when desires arise 
to indulge in improper self-gratification. Con- 
sideration for paternal feelings will no doubt 
often terminate in self-surrender rather than 
to de anything to wound their feelings. 

I would impress the sacredness of family 
relations ; that the gentle and pure and true 
obtain, in the home circle, that blessed retreat 
where age is shielded and cared for, and the 
young nurtured in all that is lovely and 
praiseworthy ; that as one generation passes 
away, another is prepared to take its place, 
and, profiting by the past, advance toward 
that period opened in prophetic vision, where- 
in “ Righteousness should cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea.” All this must 
come through individual effort, through con- 
forming to the rules of Divine economy. No 
man lives to himself alone; he is but one of 
the great aggregate that makes up a common 
brotherhood, in which mutual interests com- 
bine, and all seek the highest good. Each 


has need of the other, and all should be co- 
workers her in the great harvest field ; 
whether it be to sow or to reap, the same ob- 
ject should prompt to exertion, and all should 
a together in the blessed hope, not only 
of enjoying good in the world to come, but of 
endeavoring to improve the world we live in, 
that we may leave it to posterity better than 
we found it. May every one put on “ the 
whole armor,” and may such as have deviated 
from the right track or are halting and be- 
wildered, see their way back; or if avy are 
disheartened and give out because nove come 
to their help, let them remember that He who 
is the source of everlasting strength, is nigh. 
He fainteth not nor is weary—* He giveth 
power to the faint and to them that have no 
might, He increaseth strength.” This should 
induce a new effort to arise and journey on in 
the living way. There are many who needa 
word of cheer. May these solitary oues be 
madeglad by the evidence of our recognition, 
and the voice of sympathy. 
Saran Hon. 
10th mo. 16th, 1871. 





CAREFULNESS IN LITTLE THINGS, 


After allowing that the strictness of the Phari- 
see and a morbid strictness are mistakes, and 
ought to be discouraged, the substantial 
truth still remains that he who would do 
good service must be strict with himself, and 
the man who is not strict will surely sink inte 
the lowest place, and may sink out of Christ’s 
kingdom altogether. 

There are two blessings which are especi- 
ally attached to strictness of life. One is 
cheerfulness, the other is security. 

Just at first sight we might look on cheer- 
fulness as more likely to be found with the 
free and careless life than with the strict 
and watchful. But there cannot bea greater 
mistake. Strictness is the indispensable con- 
dition of cheerfulness. I do not mean of 
mirth and gayety, of course. Boisterous 
spirits may often enough be found in one who 
lives carelessly, But these boisterous spirits 
are quite compatible with much unhappi- 
ness. The uniform calm aod cheerfulness 
which lights up the face of a true Christian, 
the happy expression of countenance, the 
sunshine on the brow,—these are never to 
be found where the life is not careful. And 
if you think of it, this stands to reason. 
What is so depressing as the perpetual re- 
currence of small pangs of remorse? The 
careless man is never free from some little 
thing which embitters his religious bappi- 
ness. He cannot approach Gud without a 
constant sense of not having tried to please 
Him. He always carries about with him a 
sense of having neglected bis Lord’s wishes. 
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A great sin is something to be definitely re- 
pented of, and the sorrow of penitence seems 
to bring a man close to Him who alone can 
forgive sins, and take away sorrows. But 
to have no one definite thing to repent of, 
only a general sense of having neglected 
God’s love altogether, how can that fail to 
stand between us and Him? Cheerfulness, 
to be true and lasting, and not a mere flush 
of high spirits, must come from within, not 
from without. How can any one find cheer- 
fulness within who is conscious of being neg- 
Jectful of himself, and careless of his Master’s 
work? He is never what he feels he might 
be. He just takes off all the beauty and 
grace from his service, and sc robs himself 
of the very thing which would make that 
service happy. And he has, too, a perpetual 
sense that he makes a dear bargain. The 
little irksomeness of being strict is nothing 
to the great irksomeness of being displeased 
with his own life. The man who has been a 
great sinner is sad; but the careless Chris- 
tian is gloomy; and gloom is a heavier bur- 
den than sadness by far. - 

The other special “blessing of strictness, 
namely, security, follows from the first. For 
there is no greater danger to a religious life 
than gloom. If you find religion gloomy, 
the temptation to find brightness in some 
‘other direction becomes enormously strength 
ened. Religion seems to present no satisfying 
‘pleasures; so a man seeks satisfaction in 
what is distinctly wrong.. But besides this it 
is quite obvious that the. careless Christian is 
‘dike a man who never allows himself a mar- 
gin in guiding his course. No failure is more 
certain in the end than that of the merchant 
‘who makes his calculations on the supposi. 
‘tion that he will never make a false specula. 
‘tion, and allows himself no reserve for a 

. ‘time of reverses. No defeat is more certain 
im the end than that of the general who in 
variably hazards all, and never counts on 
“even a partial repulse. And certaiuly the 
‘game rule applies to religious life. Some 
‘day or other, in your carelessness of how you 
live, you come into aeudden torrent of tempta- 
tion, and are swept away. 

It is quite natural that now, at the begin- 
ning of a new half year, we should begin 
‘with new resolves. We will brace ourselves 
‘up. We will make this half a little better 
at any rate, even if we fail in making it 
‘much better. We will not allow our con 
‘sciences to reproach us so severely again. In 
‘God's name we will win the victory. Is 
‘not this the hope of many a Christian when 
‘he gets an opportunity of making a new 
‘start? Now, then, let me add to these reso- 

‘lutions this word of warning, Despise not 

‘small things. Try to make your service 
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strict and careful. No doubt, the bent of 
your will is chiefly shown in the great du- 
ties ; but the sense of love and of wishing to 
be loved is chiefty shown in the small duties. 
The son who would win his father’s heart, 
the son who is full of his mother’s love, shows 
this not so much in great sacrifices; these 
may often come from other motives; but in 
little attentions, in small, unobserved sacri- 
fices, in secret kindnesses, in hidden devotions. 
Of course it would be foolish to invert the 
order of duty and to put the liitle above the 
great, and the ornament as if it were the 
substance. But let each have its place. The 
great sterling duties, the exact word of truth, 
the resolute refusal to countenance wrong, 
the command of temper, the mastery of in- 
dolence, the unstained purity,—these, and 
such as these, form the character, and fashion 
our souls into instruments in God’s hands for 
high and heavenly purposes in his providence. 
But the carefulness over details, the watch- 
fulness over faults which we know to be 
faults, but which, notwithstanding, seem 
venial, the devout regularity and attention in 
our private prayers, the invariable good- 
humor of our manners, the seeking for oc- 
easions of kindness and unselfishness, the 
avoidance of little temptations, the care not 
to cause little annoyances,—to attend to all 
this for the sake of Christ our Master is the 
natural expression of a loving heart. And 
such love is always repaid ten-thousand fold. 
It is repaid in itself, for the consciousness of 
it is one of the greatest of all blessings ; but 
it is repaid still more by the ever growing 
sense of belonging to Him to whom all this 
is offered. Servants and subjects offer labor, 
but only children come near enough to offer 
trifle. If we would be children, we must 
love like children, and choose anything 
rather than to be least in the love of our 
Father.—From a discourse to the pupils of 
Rugby School, by Dr. Temple. 


THE LOVING KINDNESS OF GOD IN HIS PROVI- 
DENCE. 

In the providence of God we see higher 
forms of his loving-kindness. In his multi- 
plied and marvellous provisions for the hap- 
piness of his creatures; in the economy of 
our social affections and relations; the won- 
derful emotions that are inspired within us, 
and the attachments to which they lead. 
With what wonderful harmony all contribute 
to our happiness! The preservation of our 
being, the arrangements whereby it is pro- 
tected and sustained, the surroundings of -in- 
fancy, the nurturings of youth, the strength 
of manhood, the shelterings of age; each stage 
and condition of life having its peculiar adap- 
tations and enrichments, its balance of endur- 
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ance and enjoyment, of want and provision, 
of cares and achievements, whereby the great 
purposes of our being are accomplished, 
and God’s beneficent purposes for our race 
fulfilled; advantages of birth,—its place; its 
period, its circumstances; our condition of 
ife-—the adjustment of our outward sur- 
roundings to our peculiar temperament; our 
marvellous sustentation night and day, awake 
or asleep ; our unfailing supplies,—nine hun- 
dred millions of men lying down in uncon- 
sciousness every night, and every morning 
finding their table spread ; the sustentation 
of the functions of life in their exquisi'e and 
complicated adjustments,—the beating of the 
heart, the respiration of the lungs, the mo- 
tions of bodily mechanism; our marvellous 
preservation from day to day, as, unconcerned 
and unconscious, we walk the streets, traverse 
the desert, or go down to the sea in ships, de- 
pendeat upon a thousand subtle conditions 
which we cannot control. Amid a thousand 
exposures to lawless forces or subtle poisons, 
safe in his protecting hand, we live our sixty 
or seventy years—years full of enjoyment, in 
which blessings and satisfactions largely pre- 
ponderate over privations and miseries. In 
our embarrassed thought and gathering feel- 
ing we cannot describe these things, we can 
only exclaim, “ The earth, O Lord, is full of 
thy goodness.” 
—From “The Quiver” for March. 


failure and of shortcoming, and this, too, 
when we have received the offer of strength 
sufficient for the work of the day. 

We know these things are so; why then 
not let the time past suffice, in which wé 
have fallen short, and press forward with re- 
newed confidence that He, with whom we 
covenanted in early life, He whom we then 
chose as our Leader, will be ever near to up- 
hold us by His power, and to comfort us by 
His love. ‘ 

Surely this Power, this Love, is able to 
sustain, to direct, and to keep in the path of 
peace, all who are submissive to its influence. 











































We can do nothing of ourselves that can 
add either to our own stature or to that of 
others, and yet there are times when we are 
introduced into close feeling with a fellow- 
traveller, and are able to share his joy or 
his sorrow. Thus, my dear friend, I believe 
I am measureably sharing thy: allotment, 
under thy present exercises, but I may tell 
thee that I have been resting comfortably in 
the belief, that the Heavenly Helper was 
near thee, directing and supporting, and here 
I have been willing to leave thee, in the trust 
that, knowing thy own insufficiency for the 
work in which thou art engaged, thou wouldst 
not take thyself out of this holy keeping, in 
which alone there is safety. There are times 
when the cry is, “ my leanness, my leauness, 
woe is me;” but in such seasons, let us hold 
fast our confidence. in the continued mercy 
and care of Him whose covenant ig as sure 
with the night as with the day, and whose 
wisdom, as well as love, is manifested in all 
His dealings with His children. Henee the 

appointment of night as well as day—of win- 
‘|ter as well as summer. But His presence 
and sustaining power is in the one, equally as 
in the other, though sometimes in wisdom it 
is in measure veiled from us. Keep fast hold 
of the assurance that the Master will not send 
His servants whither He will not Himself 
come, and it will sustain thee when thy — 
may be introduced into noisome places, where 
it would seem the pure life must perish. The 
Master’s hand is underneath, even here, and 
when the object of such descending shall haye 
been gained, thou wilt be lifted therefrom. 

—~ 


THe modern theory that nothing is created 
entirely new, but that every form of being is 
the development of sume antecedent form, 
may or may not be true in natural science, 
but it is certainly true of all spiritual progress. 
When mortals find a kernel oo oa 
seek to appropriate it as exclusive 
own ; and whatsoever kernel is pic up oy 
others is declared to be a stone, from whi 
no bread of life can ever be produced. But 


In vain do they talk of happiness who 
never subdued an impulse in obedience toa 
principle. He who never sacrificed a present 
to a future good, or a personal to a general 
one, can speak of happiness only as the blind 
do of colors.—Horace Mann. 


titan 


«+ FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 








Seasons of heavenly silence, when we are 
able to feel the Father’s presence, are traly 
strengthening, but why are we so distrustful 
when He sees meet to withhold the evidence 
of His presence from us? Surely we know 
He secretly upholds us whatever may be our 
allotment. “As the mountains are round 
sbout Jerusalem, so is the Lord round about 
His people, even forever.” This is a blessed 
testimony, and it has been brought sweetly 
before me, while the desire has been breathed 
for our preservation and increased dedication 
to known duty. It is through obedience that 
we receive renewed energy to pursue an on- 
ward course. But how paralyzed are our 
energies oftimes, under a consciousness of 
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t harvest-field of the world is managed 
on different principles by the Father of all. 
While men are planting in narrow enclosures, 
He sends forth seed upon the winds; He 
scatters them on great floods, whose waters 
subside and leave them in rich alluvial soil ; 
and birds of the air, unconscious of anything 
but their own subsistence, are His agents to 
scatter them abroad all over the earth. And 
when we think we have the harvest all to 
ourselves, lo! we find the same grain waving 
in far-off fields. 


the 
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. PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 4, 1871. 


Goop News.—The grateful intelligence 
comes to us from Rio Janeiro, that the bill 
abolishing slavery, which had passed the 
House of Deputies, has been adopted by the 
Senate. The Emperor, Don Pedro, intro- 
duced the subject in Fifth mo. last in his ad- 
dress to the Chambers, and all the slaves of 
the Crown will be free at once in accordance 
with his will. 

Brazil covers an area of three millions of 
miles, and occupies a position in South 
America similar to that of the United States 
in North America, and has, according to 
the last estimate, one million six hundred and 
seventy-five thousand slaves. 

The bill declares that all children born 
after its date shall be in all respects as those 
born of free mothers, except that they shall 
_serve as apprentices until they are twenty-one 
years of age, as a compensation to the owners 
of the slave mothers to whom the bill assigns 
the care of the free-born children up to their 
eighth year. The bill is said to contain a 
number of wise provisions for the protection 
of the freedmen in their newly acquired 
rights, and for the encouragement of their 
further liberation, but it does not include the 
emancipation of those heretofore claimed as 
slaves, except those held by the Imperial 
Government and those voluntarily manumit- 
ted by slave owners. It grants to all slaves 
the right to hold and inherit property, and 
compels their claimants to manumit them 
on the receipt of a stipulated sum to be fixed 
by law. Though it is not a measure pro- 
claiming immediate and unconditional eman- 

‘cipation, there is every indication that it is 
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the commencement of a thorough and entire 
reform. 

Slavery in Brazil has not been attended 
by the distinctions of caste which has attend- 
ed the system in most other countries. The 
laws of the country made it easy for the 
slave to obtain his freedom, and as soon as 
he was liberated, every calling and office 
was open to him. In. commerce, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, the army and navy, and in 
social and political circles, “color is no bar- 
rier to the highest success.” 

We are glad to record that legslized 
slavery no longer exists on this continent ex- 
cept in the Spanish colonies, and that gov- 
ernment is agitating the question. 

The Press of this city says: 

“As a supplement to the good tidings that 
all men are free in Brazil, comes the news 
that the Emperor of Siam, an autocrat who 
has it in his power to decree both physical 
and political freedom, has declared that 


slavery shall end in his dominions on the Ist 
of January, 1872.” 


Tse Drinxinc Fountains or Kyow- 
LEDGE.—Elihu Burritt, in a recent article in 
the New York Independent, advocates very — 
earnestly the establishment of free librarit, 
free drinking fountains of knowledge, in all 
our cities and villages. He warns us that 
England is already ahead of us in this de- 
partment of popular edu¢ation—and calls 
upon our people to be up and doing. He 
says: 


‘¢ As England was first to open up drinking: foun- 
tains of water for thirsty men and beasts in all her 
large towns and villages, by a kind of natural af- 
finity or suggestion, she was the first country in the 
world to open up for her masses those cheap and 
common drinking fountains of knowledge, Frez 
LIBRARIES—free for the people and by the people. 
This democratic feature should commend them to 
the American public. They are not charity soup 
establishments. They are not gifts to the people 
from mapificent patrons or benefactors, like Pea- 
body, Cooper, or A-tor. They are the people’s own 
institutions, just like the water, gas, or parks they 
vote and pay for. They are put on the same foot- 
ing as our common schools, raised and sustained by 
a rate or tax the people vote to impose upon them- 
selves. And why should not the people of any 
American town do the same as properly as to vote 
for a lamp post, a wateriug trough, or a paved side- 
walk? Every motive and object that leads to the 
opening of free libraries in England appeals to us 
toestablish them bere. Why should England lead 
or outrun us in these free-drinking fountains of 
knowledge? Do her reading masses need them 
more than ours? Have they more use for these 
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— waters than our town and village commauni- 


Here, then, is our next educational move as a 
nation, town by tewn. And why cannot we bring 
our town and vi'lage people up to the work as 

vickly and as easily as the like communities in 
gian? are brought to it? The large town of 
Birmingham, the most democratic town in Eogland, 
voted by a great majority, at the second trial, to es- 
tablish not only one great central free library, but 
branch institutions, for the accommodation of the 
people. The statistics of that great drinking foun- 
tain of knowledge, or the number and character of 
the drinkers at it, would surprise Americans; or, 
what is better, stimulate them to go and do like- 
wise. Nothing could be more democratic, both in 
ownership and enjoyment. It is the people’s gift 
to themeelves. They are not indebted for a drop 
of the living water to any rich patron or benefactor. 
If I may say it, reverently, feeling its need, they 
say at the polls, ‘* Let there be light,’’ and there is 
light—the light of knowledge, bright and free as 
air. And they find that it is good for the eyes 
that need and look to see something more than the 
bare sun reveals. It is « pleasant sight that meets 
the eye at the great central fountain of this light 
in Birmingham, from half past twelve to one 
o’clock daily. The large reading room is filled for. 
those thirty minutes with hard banded mechanics, 
who, on the way from hasty dinners to their work- 
shops, stop to feed their minds with the cheap and 
wholesome food spread before them in infinite | 
abundance and variety.” 


A writer in the Christian Union suggests | 
the use of the various houses of worship 
during the week as free reading-rooms, and 
proposes that a few earnest men and women , 
‘ofseach congregation should act the part of | 


‘ librarians, without other compensation than | 


the consciousness of doing something to | 
raise the people to higher levels of intelli- 
gence and moral virtue. 


‘* Here is work for rich women whose time hangs 
idly on their hands—work for all women of any 
leisure, who desire to do something for the spread 
of civilization and the adva: cement of the kingdom 
of God. There is not a woman who is not com- 
pelled to earn her daily bread, who could not take 
charge of such a room one day or half-day in a 
month. As regards periodicals and newspapers— 
with the exception of the daily papers, which should 
be at the r-oms at an early hour, say seven or 
eight o’clock, if possible—a large proportion might 
be farnished by the members of the congregation 
Few care to save their weeklies, or even their 
monthlies, for binding. Once read they are cast 
aside. Let them be put to a useful purpose, not 
burned, or sold with rags, or thrown ivto a corner, 
there to remain covered with dust. The names of 
all members willing to give their periodicals away 
as soon as perused, might be obtained by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose ; and some school 
boy who could be relied upon might be employed 
to go around and coilect them. Many a school-boy 
would be glad to earn a little mqney for himself in 
this way. 

‘*Is not this plan practicable? It seems so to 
us. It requires but little money. But it does re- 
quire some enthusiasm and perseverance, especially 
in the outset. It needs some one thoroughly in 
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earnest to lead. Surely the enthusiastic element 
is in our churches. It only needs direction and 
guidance. There are men and women in our 
churches who would gladly do Christian work, who 
are lorging to follow the example of Jerus in going 
about doing good ; end yet who “‘ stand all the day 
id'’e,”? doing absolutely nothing for humanity. 
The fact is, they don’t know how to go to work— 
they need a leader.’’ 





WE call attention to an’ advertisement 
of New York Friends, for two teachers for 
the Indians. It will be found in our adver- 
tising columns. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. : 


Committee of Management will meet in Library 
Room, Fourth day evening, Eleventh month 8th, at 
8 o’clock. J. M. Exuis, Clerk 

et 
CIRCULAR MBETINGS. 
11th mo. 5th, Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
nag Hadonfield, N J., 3 P.M. 
-” Provi'erce (Montgomery Co.),10A.M. 
" Norristown, 3 P.M. 
‘¢ 12th, Flushing, L. I., 11 A.M. 
‘* 19th, Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 


es Berwick, Pa , 11 A.M. 

. Orange, N.J., 10} A.M. 

a Rochester, N.Y., 1) A-M. 

”“ Warminster, Pa., 3 P.M. 
26th, Octerara, Md., 3 P.M. 


Tue Frrenps’ Socrat Union commenced their 
weekly meetings for the season on Fifth day even- 
ing, Eleventh month 2d, 1871, at the meeting- house 
on 27th 8t., New York city. 

J. Howanp Waicut, President. 





DIED. 
TAYLOR.—At his residence in Wilmington, Del., 
on the 24th of Tenth month, 1871, T. Clarkson 
Taylor, a minigter of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 








EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENC 
Sanrss Acgncy, 10 mo. 17th, 1871." 

It is said unpleasant news travels faster 
than good, and so it seems in regard to my 
recent adventure, for I find it has been to 
Philadelphia and back before I had said any- | 
thing about it, and as things sometimes get a 
little wrong in carrying, I had better give the 
matter its proper position. 

Several of our employees were sick or con- 
valescing, and our stock of lemons being ex- 
hausted, I volunteered to go over to Spring- 
field in quest of some. When I reached the 
river the wind was blowing very freshly, and 
the water so rough that I rather hesitated to 
cross, but a oumber of our tribe were going 
from home on a visit, and as they were cross- 
ing and re-crossing without difficulty, I got 
into the canoe with four others, two men and 
two women. We fared very well until we 
were out in the middle of the river, when the 
waves swept over us, and our boat filled and 
sank. I grasped a bundle that lay in front 
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of me, for a float, but it had not sufficient 
buoyancy, so I tried swimming to shore, but, 
with my clothes and heavy boots, I was water- 
logged, and concluded to stay near the others. 
When our danger was wituessed from shore, 
a number of canoes put out to our rescue, but 
before they could reach us I had been under 
water twice, notwithstanding all my ef- 
forts. Taking ,the nature of the river and 
some other things into consideration, it seems 
almost miraculous that I escaped. Had it 
not been for the close proximity of help, this 
would have been impossible. 

We have also had a narrow escape from 
fire during one of our high winds. The 
prairies being on fire, and the wind setting 
towards us, the hills back of our Agency 


close pasturing in our immediate vicinity no 
doubt saved us, as the devouring element 
was thereby stayed when about three quarters 
of a mile off. Several of our tribe have been 
entirely burned out; their cabins and con- 
tents and their crop of corn, all sharing the 
fate of the surrounding grass. 

Since I last wrote, the Episcopal mission 
buildings came near being destroyed. There 
were shavings and straw in the vestibule of 
their church, left by the carpenters, and 


probably fired by some careless person light- 


ing his pipe, as the congregation had not left 
the building more than half an hour before 
the fire was discovered. Had the wind not 
been remarkably calm at the time, nothing 
could have saved it, as all the water in the 
well and cisterns was exhausted. 


G. S. T. 





Tue tests of our fitness for heaven, are, 


‘our feelings toward our friends, our enemies 


and- strangers, and the use we voluntarily 
make of our time, means, and strength. 


ae For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
QUARTERLY. MEETING OF THE FIRST-DAY 
_ ,SCHOOL ASSOCIATION AT CONCORD, PA. 
The meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion at Concord meeting-house, Tenth month 
aut was large and interesting. Seventy-one 
legates attended, and a number of our el- 
derly Friends also, were present. Written 
reports from twenty-nine Schools were read, 
yand verbal ones were given in. regard to 


nets mostly newly organized. It appears 


t since the meeting in Eighth month last, 
Schools. have been started at. Providence, 
.Chest+r, Middletown, and Darby, Pa., and at 
Westfield and Mansfield, N. J.; also a sewing 
school for poor children, on Seventh day af- 
ternoon, under the care of the West Phila- 


-delphia First-day School. This already num- 
bers eighty-six pupils, of whom fifteen are 


uta 

























culored, Preliminary steps toward the open- 
ng of schools at Mullica Hill, N. J., and 
es 


t Grove, Pa., have also been taken. 
The Executive Committee have held several 


conferences, and visited some of the schools 
already established. 


With the exception of one, the reports were 


encouraging, and in reference to that one it 
was thought that if the way opened therefor, 
Friends of that neighborhood might be 
strengthened and a brighter feeling promoted, 
if the visiting committee should appoint a 
conference with the view of advancing an in- 
crease of interest in the school. 


Excellent epistles from the Associations of 


Ohio and Indiana were acceptably read, and 


an epistle to the Baltimore Association 
were covered with sheets of flame, but the| ad 


opted. 
During the consideration of the reports, 


many interesting remarks were made. The 
large proportion of those not in membership 
with Friends, who attend our schools, was 
thought to indicate an increasing interest in 
‘the principles of our Society. Of nineteen 
schools furnishing the required data and in- 
cluded in the report to the General Conference 
in Sixth month last, nearly 66 per cent. of 
the attenders were not members amongst 
Friends; and of seven schools organized (and 
reporting) since that time, nearly 80 per cent. 
are in the same condition. 


An aged Friend _alluded to the First-day 


School movement as being, in his view, an 
effort to promote love to God and man, and 


consequently as tending to do away with that 
great evil of our time—war. 


Another Friend desired that the minds of 


the children may be imbued with kind and 


humane feelings toward the dumb creation, 
unable as they are to speak for themselves. 
The subject of juvenile literature claimed 
a large share of attention. The concern was 
mentioned in some of the reports that we 


should avoid giving to the children for their 


perusal what have been styled “ little religious 
novels,’ which tend improperly to excite and 
pervert the childish mind ; but that weshould 


endeavor to present that of an elevating and 


improving nature. We have few juvenile 
works of a Friendly character suited to the 
wants of the children, and’ while selecting 
from that ‘which we find already, let us care- 
fully guard against, that which is of a. per- 
nicious character. ‘1 

The subject of ‘dispensing with the usual 
mode of furnishing refreshments was brought 
up in the Moorestown report, and was pretty 
fully canvassed, but way did not open to re- 
commend poy change. It is, however, ve 
desirable that where our meetings are held, 
Friends endeavor to keep in the simplicity, 
and avoid unnecessary preparation. 
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‘disease was known in Europe. 
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We were reminded that we must seek to 
be guided by the Divine Light and Spirit 
which alone can instruct in spiritual things. 
This is what built up our religious Society in 
the beginning, and this alone can maintain it 
now. 

The meeting was an harmonious one, and 
doubtless all were strengthened to go on in 
the good work. J. M. T. 

VACCINATION, 

Great anxiety is occasioned by the preva- 
lence of small-pox in England, and in many 
of the larger cities and towns in this country. 
But what must have been the terror and dis- 
may of other times, when imper.ect medical 
knowledge, the absence of precautionary 
measures, and the non-existence of municipal 
sanitary regulations, left the dreadful dis- 
ease in full and mortal sway. The ravages 
of the disease in the thirteenth century, at 
which time the erusaders met it in the East, 
were fearful. It was a worse enemy than the 
Saracen, and is to be counted among the 
many things, evil and good, which date in 
Europe and this country, from the effort of 
the Christians to recover the Holy Land 
from its Mohammedan possessors. Beginning 
its ravages in Spain and France, the small- 
pox first appeared as an epidemic in Ger- 
many, in 1495. . Military expeditions ‘and 
invasions were the most notable means of 
the transmission of the fearful scourge. From 
Germany and France the disease spread all 
over Europe, and came thence to this conti- 
nent. 

The Arabian authorities mention the small- 
pox as brought from Ethiopia to: Arabia 


‘about the close of the sixth century ; and 
‘the common and. troublesome, though not 
usually fatal disease of the measles, dates at 


the same time, and from the same ‘country. 


- This latter disease is regarded asa matter of 
course ; and everybody expects it to occur in 


families as a part of juvenile experience. 


‘The treatment of measles. has been very 
-much modified, and under modern treatment 
‘the disease is much less disagreeable, as those 
‘ean testify who themselves went through the 
‘ordeal fifty years ago, and see now how much 


better the youth of the day fare under treat- 


‘ment.: If there is anything» to object to in 


the present mode, it is that the disease is not 


‘now sufficiently. dreaded ; and that the ulte- 
‘rior consequences which follow negligent 


treatment are sometimes much. worse than 


the actual disease. 


The Moslems having had long experience 
in small-pox, practised inoculation long before 
that mode of lessening the danger of the 
It was ee- 
pecially practised in harems,.to preserve the 


beauty of the young inmates, who, poor crea- 
tures, were probably allowed little choice in 
the matter. The celebrated Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, who accompanied her 
husband to Constantinople, caused her son, 
aged six years, to be inoculated for the small- 
pox, in 1717, and on her return to England, 
in 1722, caused her daughter also to take the 
disease in the same mode. 

Notwithstanding the example set by Lady 
Mary, and the full success of the experi- 
ments in the case of her children, the oppo- 
sition to the novelty in England was intense. 
The next experiments tried were made on 
six condemned prisoners in Newgate, who 
all recovered. But in these experiments, it 
is curious to note how imperfect was the 
knowledge of the practitioners. It was sup- 
posed that inoculated persons could not com- 
municate the disease. Six persons took 
small pox “in the natural way,” from foud- 
ling a child who bad the disease by inocula- 
tion. The medica! faculty and the clergy 
resisted the innovation. The doctors pro- 
tested against it, and the clergy preached. 
A sermon against the “ dangerous and sinful 
prectice,” the “diabolical operation,” was 
preached at Saint Andrews, Holborn, July | 
8th, 1722, from Job i. 7: “So went Satan 
forth from the presence of the Lord, and 
smote Job with sore boils from the sole of 
his foot unto his crown.” ; 

A new generation, however, accepted in- 
oculation, and for many years it was recog- 
nized and practiced; and it certainly did 
very much to abate the terrors of the small- 
pox, and to limit the fatal extent of the dis- 
ease. On May, 14th, 1796, the first vaccina- 
tion was made, and like many other things . 
of vast utility it was discovered unexpectedly. 
Dr. Edward Jenner, who was settled af” 
Berkeley, in the famous English cheese cou 
ty, Gloucester, in inoculating his patients for 
the small-pox, found many persons who did 
not take the disease. Investigating the cause 
led to the discovery of vaccination—that is 
tu say, taking a. modified form;of disease 
from the cow. The persons upon whom the 
operation of inoculation did not take were 
those who had accidentally takew “* cow-pox. 
There was a local tradition in Gloucestershire, 
scouted of course by the learned, that those 
who had the cow-pox would never take the 
small pox. Vaccination is an adoption by 
the medical faculty of one of the “ supersti- 
tions” of that much abused party, “ the old 
women.” So is the use of “iodine ;” it bein 
the verification of the utility of the “ ol 
woman’s” salve—lard and the ashes of a 
new sponge. The world might as well grace- 
fully confess: that women in sick-rooms are 
worth something; and among modern im- 
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provements it is pleasant to find that the 
tle sex are better estimated by the pro- 
jon. 

It is remarkable, as is evident from the 
health reports, that a prejudice against vac- 
cination still exists. But what is alleged 
oqnest it now is nothing to the resistance 
which the innovation first encountered. 
Among other objections it was alleged that 
a child who had passed through the cow-pox, 
when it began to walk could only do so by 
swinging its head like a cow! Volumes 
were written on the subject pro and con. 
One of his learned opponents asked Dr. Jen- 
ner, “ What may be the consequences, after a 
long lapse of years, of introducing a beatial 
humor into the human frame?” To this the 
question was returned: “ What may be the 
consequence of introducing cow’s milk, beef: 
steaks and mution-chops?”’ It is to be re- 
membered that even recovery from the actual 
- small pox does not invariably secure the pa- 
tient from the recurrence of a type of the 
disease. So neither does vaccination ensure 
perfect immunity. The prudent course is 
to repeat the operation after a lapse of years ; 
* certainly once after reaching adult age, 

though the operation may have been success- 
fally performed in infancy.—Philada. Public 
Dadecr, Oct. 20th, 1871. 


Not in whirlwind, not in tempest— 
But, the calmer, after hour, 

Hears the soul the voice E ernal, 
Yivids obedience to its power. 


ee 


THE INNER SANCTUARY. 
There is a holy temple, 
A sacred house of God ! 
By buman bands not builded, 
By buman feet ne'er trod, 
No voice of priest er preacher 
Is heard its aisles among ; 
No lofty strains of music 
Within its walls are sung ; 
No richly furnished altar 
Stands forth in vain array ; 
Through many-colored windows 
No tinted sunbeams play. 
But yet a wondrous structure, - 
Beyond all mortal urt ; 
Its architect, Jehovah! 
Its place, the human heart ! 
This holy fane is open 
By night as weil as day ; 
The Master bids us enter— 
He gently leads the way. 
There He is ever waiting 
Our worship to receive, 
Our fainting souls to strengthen, 
Our sorrows to relieve. 
There, in His Holy Presence, 
True peace alone we fiad, 
When, its sacred portals ent’ring, 
We leave the world behind. 





R. T. 
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LIKE A WATERED GARDEN, 
Isaiau lviii. 2. 
BY EDWARD ABBOTT. 
For days the sun had beat upon my garden, 
Out of a cloudless sky ; 
In its fierce heat the earth could only harden, 
And suffering lie. 
The dost, that from the readway drifted, 
Over the green leaves thickly sifted ; 
And every flower drooped, I feared, to die. 


Then came a time of showers, brisk and often, 
Out of a clement sky ; : 
Under the rain the earth could only soften, 
And grateful lie. 
The rusty foliage was brightened, 
Each flower’s dingy hue was heightened ; 
My garden bloomed, I thought, no more to die. 


Long time my heart has languished, as if burning 
Under a hot, red sun; 

Nowhere a shelter suitable discerning, 
Its rays to shun. 

My purpose fails, my love lies drooping, 

I find myself to evil stooping ; 
Unless relief appears, I am undone! 


Father in Heaven ! Thon seest my condition ; 
My springs are all in Thee. 
Thirsting, to Thee I offer this petition: - 
Send Rain on me. 
Then shall my love revive, my purpose strengthen ; 
The days shall see me flourish as they lengthen, 
And in my garden no more drought shall be. 





OLD AGE, 


Qld age, more than any other stage of 
life, is dependent upon religion for its happi- 
ness. The sources of enjoyment from the 
physical appetites and active life fail under 
its decrepitude. That largest of all resources 
of human happiness, the hope of the future, 
daily diminishes, so far as this life is con- 
cerned ; there is neither scope for much fur- 
ther exertion, nor energy for it, if there 
were. A revolution full of revulsion and 
sadness comes over life: hitherto its plans, 
its ambition, its joys even, have had refer- 
enée chiefly to the future; now the retro- 
spective takes the place of the prospective, 
and the future diminishes to a scarcely ap- 
preciable space, and is bounded by a termin- 
ation from which the heart turns away. 
What, under such circumstances, must be 
the vacancy and wretchedness of existence 
to a human being who cannot throw the 
vision of the soul beyond the remaining in- 
terval of life and decay, on to the immortal 

rospects of religious hope? Religion may 
c more necessary, in earlier life, for the 
right direction and support of the duties of 
the man, but now it becomes more necessary 
for the support of the man himself. 

Its sustaining grace and comfort at this 


-| period is often exemplified. Beautiful ex- 


amples of serene and sanctified age adorn the 
ordinary walks of life—examples in which 
the hoary head is indeed a crown of glory. 





| 
| 
. 
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Doubtless the reader can recall such exam- 
les now existing within the circle of his 
hristian intercourse; but, in attempting to 

do so, how many cases may be enumerated, 
also, of fretful and repulsive age, in which a 
life of Christian profession is terminating 
with infirm tempers, as well as infirm powers ! 
Such instances we can never witness without 
a deep sense of melancholy. Physical causes 
may sometimes account for and excuse them, 
but not always; they are seldom witnessed 
where there has been a previous life of pro 
found and cordial piety ; and too often it is 
to be feared that they are the result of a 
redevelopment of old characteristic disposi- 
tions, which were repressed under the self- 
restraint of less enervated faculties, but 
which would have been extinguished by a 
more thorough sanctification of early life. | They indulge their characteristic defects for 
An ambiguous religious character, in early or | the present, believing that there will be time 
middle life, seldom ends well; and men who, | enough in the future to amend them; mean- 
with a profession of religion, are neverthe- | while the evil virus infects more radically 
less backsliders in heart, and continue so till | the moral constitution, and what might have 
advanced life, exhibit, as if by a retributive | been readily overcome before is now irreme- 
providence, the evidences of an inward and | diable. 

scarcely retrievable apostasy, while they still} Happy they, then, who early consecrate 

sullenly cling to the exterior of piety. Com-| themselves to the true, the only befitting 

fortless and chilling cases are these, and sad | purpose of life, the sanctification of their 
monitions to all who have not yet reached | souls; and who, like Carvosso, as they ad- 
the same lamentable condition. Our salva-| vance through the stages of their pilgrimage, 
tion is indeed “by grace, through faith ;” | ascend higher and higher on the mount of 

and by being thus conditioned, it is placed | Christian vision, so that when, with w 

within the reach of sick-beds, capital cul-| step, they approach the end of their course, 

prits, and the eleventh hour of old ; but | it shall not be with uncertainty of their 

the laws of moral conduct still hold, and | sition, or the}despondent consciousness that 

fearfully hold, against the delaying sinner ;| they have lost their way, and are wanderi 

and he who, after having been purified unto | among dark ravines and arid rocks, but wit 

God, loses his first love, and lives along| the assurance that the radiant summit is at 

through early and middle life with a depre-| hand, and that its brightness increases on 

ciated. heartless regard for the cause of his|every remaining step of the journey |—EZr- 

Lord, will, when overtaken by the decay of'| change paper. 

old age, find his habitual negligence riveted ——~ 0 

like a fetter upon his debilitated soul; and [Per tn. Lange:<f: Pieper) 

if he is not permitted to live and die a sol- PAIBTLABD. 

BY ANNA WARNER. 


emn warning to others, it is because he is 

plucked as a brand from the burning. Look} Between the time when your list is finished, 
around you, and ask yourself how many you | and, with a sigh of relief that tells how great 
can enumerate, who, after a life of but par-| the perplexity has been, you make a fair copy 
tial interest in religion, attained in old age a | of the order to send it off, changing the possi- 
ble into the inevitable—between that time 
and the delicious minute when the bulbs ar- 
rive, each wrap in its own soft labeled 
aper, and the “ inevitable” order has changed 
ck again into a box full of wonderful pos- 
sibilities—to begin once more—between those 
two bits of time there is much to do. Of 
course, you will question now and then with 
yourself as to whether the box may arrive 

“to-day” ; but meantime you must not fo 
there are other things in the world ation 
bulbs. Do you want columbines for next 
year, or hollyhocks, or foxglove, or sweet wil- 





are almost, if not entirely, gone. Childhood 
entails the peculiarities of youth, but the 
pliability of character is yet such that it may 
readily retrieve itself from unfortunate 
biases; youth, with still more’ certainty, 
transmits its tendencies to manhood; still 
the work of self-recovery is practicable and 
common, but if now postponed, manhood 
indurates the moral defects of youth—the 
heart of flesh becomes the heart of stene— 
and rarely does even the Gospel, with its 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power, 
rescue the self-doomed man. , 

A chief reason of the unfavorable moral 
qualities of old age is, that men do not: re- 
mind themselves of this transmission and 
progressive development of moral character- 
istics through the successive periods of life. 


































consecrated character, and a comfortable, 
trustful piety? There is a solemn signifi- 
cance in that warning, “ Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that 
soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption ; but he that soweth to the spirit 
shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” 

Life is not only probationary to eternity, 
but its successive periods are probationary to 
each other. Old age is the last, we may al- 
most say, the confirmed s in the series ; 
its facilities for the modification of character 
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liam, or perennial poppies? These should 
all be planted early, for if the young seedlings 
are not well established before winter they 
will surely winter kill. For larkspur and 
many other hardy annuals it is enough if the 
seed is in the ground any time before very 
cold weather. 

For tender plants already grown have every- 
thing ready, so that you could bring them 
into the house at very short notice ; but hale, 
hardy things, that must he covered, will not 
need protection until very late. The later the 
better, indeed ; for they might as well be fro- 
zen as smothered, and smothered they will 
surely be if covered too early. December is 
generally time enough, unless the winter sets 
in very early. 

“itiee tha a good bit of reserve ground, 
where these fall sowings can be made, you 
will find it better than the regular beds. Most 
of the seedlings can be easily transplanted, 
with care; and then your beds are free for 
the late or early digging—late and early, if 
you can give it—which is so important to the 
summer display. One of my beds suffered 
sadly this year in the dry weather, because, 
being full of bulbs, it had but a light spring 
dressing ; and the ground hardened and dried, 
as it should not. For this same reason, where 
can, it is good to have beds just set apart 
for bulbs, and then to reserve some of your 
t-plants (which can generally bear to wait 
a little) to fill them when the tulips and hya- 
cinths have passed away. 

For planting the bulbs you need only a 
good garden soil, well enriched with very rot- 
ten manure from the cow-yard, and softened 
and lightened with sand and leaf-mold if it is 
too stiff. Itis also very important that the 
bed should be well drained. On no account 
plant either bulbs or tubers where the water 
will stand at any time. The same soil may 
be used for the bulbs in pots; though if _ 
want the very best results (according to Mr. 
Henderson), make for them a compost of de- 
cayed turfy lonm, river sand, rotten manure, 
and leaf mold, well mixed together. Mr. 
Vick says where the coil is stiff it is good to 

ive each bulb a little bed of sand to rest in. 
t we are not come to the planting yet ; only 

I would say, Have all your materials ready. 
The soil and the sand and the pots ; the boxes, 
if they are to go in boxes; the moss, if they 
are to be planted in moss. Shall I go further, 
and say the turnip, if—? No; I most earn- 
estly hope that everybody who has a tur- 
nip will put it toa more fitting use. Fancy 
contenting one’s self with a hollowed-out tur- 
nip or carrot fora b g-basket, while there 
was a yard of wire to bought, ora handful 
of moss to be gathered, or an old box in the 
world that one could cover with pine-cones 
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and bark! If the ready made pretty things 
are not attainable, set your wits to work and 
make etill prettier. The stems of wild grape 
vines are fine twisting material, and bite of 
old hollow branches, or old knot-holes with 
their frame-work, may be cut and trimmed, 
and fashioned into the daintiest bulb-holders. 
Look about you in your walks—gather conch 
shells by the seashore, if — path lies there ; 
or build up smaller shells and bright-hued 
pebbles into dainty conglomerates of what 
shape you like. Then exercise your taste in 
suiting the setting to the bulb. Let nothing 
too elaborate spoil the simple beauty of cro- 
cuses and snowdrops; and give tulips a holder 
which shall he dark and rich, rather than 
gay. I believe, to me, there is nothing so 
pretty as the plain red flower-pot, with its 


fresh, brown earth, for any house-plant; yet I . 


have enjoyed a hyacinth in a glass very much, 
and some of the new crocus glasses are very 
pretty. As for porcupines, and beehives, and 
all the other enormities to which crocuses are 


sometimes condemned, I think they are just - 


The Independent. 


From The Independent. 

THE WORD AMEN, _ 
BY ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLBY, 

Dean of Westminster. 

As with the prayers, ro with the creeds and 
doctrines Much is said in these times about 
the importance of dogmatic or of undogmatic 
faith. That is not the question. The real 
question is not whether we choose to call our 
faith by one of those hard names or the other, 
but whether we make the most of what we do be- 
lieve ; whether we try to enter into its meaning, 
to understand what is intended to be conveyed 
by the words which we use. “Words,” it has 
been truly said, “are the counters of wise 
men, but the money of fools.” It is the mis- 
fortune of many teachers, and many learners of 
religious truth, that they do not ask what is 
the real significance of what is taught; that 
they are content with talking about the 
words, and neglect altogether the thing in- 


—worse than turnips! Could I say more ?— 


tended. : ; ‘ ; ° 

{f we might give a word of advice to any 
one who follows with interest the great ques- 
tions suggested by the creeds which he hears 
recited in the church, or the speculations 
which he hears concerning them, let him ask 
this single question: “ Do I understand the 
meaning of what is said?” “Should I be 


willing and able to receive it if it were put 
into other words of the same meaning, but of 
different sound?” Only those who do so un- 
derstand, or who do so strive te understand, 
can be said to give their assent—their Amen 
—to what they profess to believe. There 
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may be many things as to the how, and the 
why, and the circumstances of this or that 
truth which we cannot understand. The 
brightest light has around it “a boundless 
contiguity of shade.” Those mysterious sur- 
roundings we do not comprehend ; and, not 
comprehending, we can be said neither to be- 
lieve nor to disbelieve them. To think that we 
believe them, or assent to them, is a mere 
make-believe. It is saying Amen with the 
lips, and not with the heart. 

But any truth that can be believed, must, 
so far as it is believed, be understood, and 
felt, and comprehended. And, therefore, 
when we say Amen or are invited to say 
Amen to any doctrine, it is an indication to 
us of the only way in which any doctrine can 
enter into our hearts. The doctrine knocks 
at the door. “Amen” (that is, our own as- 
sent and agreement) is the porter that opens 
the door. There was once in the Middle 
Ages a famous preacher [Abelard] to whom 
hundreds flocked, encamping even: in ‘huts 
and tents outside the city, to hear him unfold 
the doctrine which he had announced to them. 
It was very homely. We may almost be sur- 
prised that it should have excited so much 
enthusiasm. It was only this: “‘ That noth- 
ing can be believed unless it is first under- 
stood; and that for any one to preach to 
others that which either he has not under- 
stood nor they have understood is abgurd.” 
But its very homeliness and simplicity was a 
new discovery at a time when people’s minds 
were bewildered by endless controversial 
subtilties, and when the desire of understand- 
ing what they heard had become an unquench- 
able thirst. 

Struggle, wrestle with the words in which 
sacred things are expressed. Behind them, 
within them, like jewels beneath the deep sea, 
like treasures hid at the bottom of a deep 
well, lie the truths themselves. In this way 
every man can become, as it were, a teacher 
to himself, can extract gold out of dross, can 
make even a doubtfal creed or a foolish dis- 
course inipressive, can almost draw “ sermons 
out of stones” and water out of the flinty 


always seemed to me the most moving exam- 
pe of what the effects of a sermon should be: 

he scene described was in that great day— 
the chief sacred day of the Mussulman relig- 
ion—the Friday in the great Sanctuary of 
Mecca—where the pilgrims are assembled 
from all parts of the world, around the sacred 
stone, the object of the Mussulman devotions. 
“The vast quadrangle,” says the eye witness, 
whose words I quote, “was crowded with wor- 
shippers, sitting in long rows, and everywhere 
facing the central black tower, in such diver- 
sity of costume as would probably not be seen 
mixed together in any other building npon 
earth. In the midst, and raised above the 
crowd by the tall pointed pulpit, whose gilt 
spire flamed in the sun, eat the preacher, an 
old man, with snowy beard, which flowed 
down from his white turban upon his robes, 
which were white as both. Gradually he rose 
in his place, and began to preach. It was to 
all those thousands of pilgrims the great ser- 
mon, the great crisis of their lives. As thé 
majestic figure began to exert itself, there was 
a deep silence. Presently a general Amen 
[the word is the same in Arabic as in Hebrew} 
was intoned bythe whole crowd at the con- 
clusion of each sentence. And at last, toward 
the close of the sermon, every third or fourth 
word was followed by the simultaneots risé 
and fall of the same Amen, repeated by thou- 
sands of voices.” 

He who described this sight was one not 
given to be moved by any strong sentiment, 
human or divine. But he adds: “I have 
seen the religious ceremonies of many lands ; 
but never, nowhere, aught so solemn, so im- 
pressive as this spectacle.” And do we ask 
why? Do we ask why the sound of that re 
verberated word—of that single Amen—so 
drew tears, we may almost say, into the very 
tones of this otherwise unconcerned spectator? 

It is because nothing can beso affecting as 
the consciousness of a vast multitude awak- 
ened into sympathy with a voice which comes 
to them from above, or the thought that a 
voice has been felt which can penetrate into 
the depths of the human soul, and eall forth 
its innermost response. It is the very descrip- 
tion given by St. Paul of a true preacher or 
er “he shall convince, that he 
shall judge, that he shall make manifest to 
his audience the secrets of their hearts.” 
Whenever the conscience of the hearer so re- 
ao to the voice of the preacher, the apos- 
tle assures us that there is a “ real presence ” 
of God. 

Whenever a sermon is preached to a vast 
listening multitude, such an “Amen” may, at 
least, now and then be awakened; such a 
“cheer”—not the less real because unex- 
pressed. If the arrows of speech can pierce, 






























rock, 

And this leads me to the special thought of 
the use to be made of sermons. They must 
be, they will be of different kinds of excel- 
lence; but, if we were to name the quality 
which we should desire them to have, it would 
be that they should so appeal to the hearts 
and understandings of the hearers that the 
hearers should feel the words uttered to be as 
it were their own words—that they should feel 
the words to be the voice of which their own 
inmost thoughts were the echo. 

There is a deseription of a sermon y 
not in any Christian church, which has yet 
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if only here and there, a sin which was lurk- 
ing in some deep corner of some one human 
heart, and awaken a new hope in some suf- 
fering, solitary soul, which needs only to be 
assured that one other kindred spirit is feel- 
ing with and for him or her in some dread ex- 
tremity of trial; if any one new ray of light 
can be imparted about the Bible, any one new 
thought about God or man which the hear. 
ers have not known before, but which, then 
hearing, they at once recognize as the very 
thing which they want to know—whenever 
this is the result of preaching or teaching, 
then the preacher’or the teacher has not spo- 
ken altogether in vain. Such preachers and 
prophets, indeed, are rare; utterances of such 

phetic insight and sympathy are rare even 
ia the most gifted. Yet they may be found 
from time to time. They have been heard 
not only in the far-off accents of Arabian or 
Hebrew devotion, or apostolic ages; but in 
our own native English tongue, wherein we 
were born. 





TRANSLATION FROM MARTIAL. 
Book V. Epigram 42. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Thieves may break in and bear away your gold, 

The cruel flame may lay your mansion low, 
Your dues the faithless debtor may withhold, 

Your fields may not return the grain you sow ; 
A spendthrift steward at your cost may live, 

our ships may founder with their precious 


store ; 
But wealth bestowed is safe,—for what you give, 

And that alone is yours for evermore. 

A like sentiment is oy expressed in 
that fine old epitaph, formerly existing at 
Tiverton, in England, upon the tomb of one 
of the Earls of Devonshire: 

** Hoe, hoe, who lyes here ? 

"Tis I, the goode Erle of Devonshire, 
With Kate, my wyfe, to mee full dere. 
Wee lyved togeather fyfty-fyve yere ; 
That wee spent, wee had ; 

That wee lefte, wee loste ; 

That wee gave, wee have.”’ 





THERE are three things which can in no 
wise be used for good—malice, envy, and 
folly; and there are three things that can by 
no means be employed for evil—humility, 
contentment, and liberality. 





ITEMS. 

Tas Destruction or Smapxe-TREES.—The wanton 
destraction of shade-trees in meeting with just con- 
demnation in influential quarters in England. The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle calis for the appointment in 
each town and city of a public officer, to be called 
the conservator of trees, whose duty it shall be to 
protect from ruthless destruction all ornamental and 
shade-trees on the line of public highways and side- 
walks. Officers with similar powers are needed in 
this country. 


Tae total eclipse of the sun which will take place 
on December 11th will be visible in Asia. The 
governments of Europe have sent out corps of ob- 
servers, but the astronomers of the United States, 
although respectfully requested to join the expedi- 
tion, have not been able to accept. the invitation. 
The professors attached to the Naval Observatory 
at Washington distinguished themselves by their 
accurate observations of the total eclipses of August 
1869 and December 1870, but in consequence of the 
additional duties imposed in making the calcula- 
tions in reference to these phenomena, the regular 
work of the observatory has fallen behind, and must 
be brought up to the present time. Another reasou 
for the absence of the United States astronomers is 
to be found in the fact that they are busily engaged 
in making preparations for taking observations on 
the Transit of Venus, in 1874. This rare phenome- 
non, which occurs at intervals of about ninety years, 
will be visible in 1874—only in Australia and along 
the coasts of China and Japan. The United States 
Government intends to send a very large scientific 
expedition to Eastern Asis, to make extensive ob- 
servations on this trausit of Venus. At its last 
session, Congress designated a board of five promi- 
nent astronomers and mathematicians, under whose 
direction all money appropriated for the expenses of 
the preparations, is to be expended.—Public Ledger. 


Tue Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
solicits all citizens disposed to cherish and extend 
the cultivation of the Natural Sciences in the com- 
munity, to give it pecuniary aid. The Legislature 
of Pennsylvania has been petitioned to grant to the 
Academy a subsidy of $125,000, on condition that 
individual contributions to its building fund shall 
be increased to the same amount. This appeal 
should not be in vain. 


Pror. Tywpatt has recently perfected a new 
respirator for firemen, in which the solid particles 
of the densest smoke are arrested by films of 
cotton-wool wetied with glycerine, and the most; 
pungent gas by layers ofcharcoal. | By these simple. 
means, firemen can remain within burning build- 
ings for upwards of half an hour at atime, with 
aaa: and comfort, so far as their respiration is con- 
cern 


Tus Reichsrath has decided that all the gambling- 
tables of Germany mast positively be closed on the 
last day of Twelfth month, 1872. The government’ 
has derived considerable revenue from the licensing 
of these tables, but it is to be hoped that the law 
prohibiting them will be rigidly enforced. 


Tue first manufacturer of buttons in the United 
States was Samuel Williston. While he was drag- 
ging along as a country sterekeeper—his eyes hav- 
ing failed him while stadying for the ministry—his 
wife bethought her that she could eover by hand 
the wooden buttons of the time, and thus earn an 
honest penny. From this the couple advanced in 
their ambition until they had perfected machinery 
for covering buttons, the first employed for the pur- 
pose in the United States. From this sprang an 
immense factory, and then others, until Samuel 
Williston made half the buttons of the world. His 
factories are still running at Easthampton, coining 
wealth for the proprietors, and known to every 
dealer in buttons the world over. He is now be- 
tween seventy and eighty years of age, is worth 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000, and has given $400,000 
to Easthampton for a seminary and for charches, 
$200,000 to South Hadley Female Seminary, and 
$200,000 to Amherst College, besides lesser gifts: 
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PAILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 4, 1871. No, 36. 
GOOD GOODS! RIGHT PRICES ! JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
L ) BL ACK ALP AC AS 924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


MOHAIRBS, 
The right Shades. 
— Plain Silks, Plain Poplins, Plain Shades 
| Alpacas. 
| Cap Materials in variety. 
_ BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 S&S. Second St., Philada. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods House 
Contains all the New Goods of the Season. 


+ * In choice shades and colors. 


HOUSE'FURNISHING GOODS 
, Of every description, in large quantities. Also, 


3 Hosiery, ‘Gloves & Underwear, 


MEN, WOMEN eas CHILDREN. 
STOKES & WOOD, 


SW. Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts 


Two teachers for the Indians, under the care of 
New York Friends, Men preferred. Salary 
per year. Address WILLIAM H. MACY, 
10 21 ¢f. 40 E. 2ist St., New York. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 


Sa = =. ~ 


Bucks o.unty, Pa., adiress (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. _Newtown, Pa. 


GERMANTOWN BOARDING. 


Tenens acoelll second-story rooms, with permanent board | 
"Heat, gas and baths. In a 


or haw 2 ees *?eFPeoem 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREROUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, éo. 


A . 3 
BEN JAMIN GREEN, 


Glasses, Telescopes, 
struments of Brass and German Silver, mites 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, ae Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descri 


For catalogues of cheap improved real estate: in || 


home comforts 
Prient’e family, at 5262 Main street, Germantown. 


OA AAAI AP 


MAKERS AND IMPOR 


Spectacles, Microscopes, y Glasses, amare 
Botanical Dra 


Magic Lanterns and 1 Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 

rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 

Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &c. 
ae Stowing Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 


h part: 
"Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
2. eee 107“ 
‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, 88‘ 
‘« 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 
85 ly 


NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, ~~ 
PiM'’s IRISt i POPLII 
PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 


In shades manufac 
Dark Brown in pax Dark "atea Dark Mode, 


Medes "Derk 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have Rath for 


years. 

Also, Five all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, Saree “on. 

os Silk-finish Alpacas, dark bro ve 
brow 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges, 

Dark olive Silk Bombaszines, a superior article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &c. 

An early call is 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE Co 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIKR, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
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INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
BY DAVID NEWPORT. 
Price $1.00. Forsaleby JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N, 7th St. 


SEVERAL VALUABLE FARMS, 


With Good’ Buildings thereon. In tracts of 50 to 150 
acres. Situate in Lancaster county, Pa. Conveni- 
ent to Friends’ Meetings. For sale by 
LEVI K. BROWN, Real Estate Agent, 
Goshen P. 0. 


7¢ WATOHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 Seuth Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
p@ Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watohes. [34 ly. 





FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1872, 


PUBLISHED BY 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 


Are now ready. They have also recently issued 
THE CHILDREN'S GIFT. By E. W. Comprising 
selected and original pieces suited for children. 
Price 50 ots. 
Also, new edition of SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN 
' DOCTRINES. By 8. M. Janney. 
‘ oh by. 
T. EB. Chapman, 701 Arch 
John Comly, 144 N. Seventh St. 
E. M. Lamb, Lombard n. Butaw, Baltimore. 
Jos. Arnold, Jr., 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
John J. Cornell, Menden, N. Y. 


ga Richmond, Ind, _ 

R. W. Bancroft, 813 Market 8t., Wilmington, Del. 
Sarah W. Haines, West oe tay Pa. 

Joseph Forman, Gwynedd, Pa. 

Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Griffith John, Bear Gap, i - 
Nathaniel berry, Pa. 
Lewis ome nape aq Pa. 





MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, 


Coorsr, respectfully informs Friends she 
continues her businessin PLAIN BONNET making, 
at 462 Fianklin St., Philada. wats 


ENGRAVED FORMS 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
‘marrying by 














ae 


JOHN K. WILDMA 
No. 26 SOUTH THIRD 8T., P HIA; | 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 


AND . 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLO ON COMMISSION, 
Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
farnished at the advertised rates. 1016 
BINDING, ; 
Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other yy 4 
binding done, in neat durable styles, can have it be 
attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St. 
REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA. 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
' AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


53! Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to e } 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 








Gaucational. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


school for students sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Obio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms mcierate. For circulars, &e., 
address — of = ee . <n 
Jason Evans, Elibu Darfey, N. bhapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, EB. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; EB. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys‘and Girls, 

This Boarding and Day School is located in the 
most beautiful-part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
weasonable, All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 


7 Pe cei and Academic. 
address 


or Circulars, 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Relentie; Clossleel &: Commo cadomy 
ass) | + 
ex WILMINGTON, DBL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
_ Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 


Adapted to Schools and Colleges, continued weekly 
from Tenth to Fifth month. -For farther particulars, 
address GRACE ANNA LEWIS, Academy of Natur- 
al Sciences, Philadelphia. 





